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WHERE THE RIVER MEETS THE ROAD—US 290 crosses the 
-Llano River in Junction, forming a beautiful spot for a Highway 
Department boat ramp and roadside park. The Department 
will let a contract this fall to build bridges on Interstate 10 
about one-half mile upstream near the fork of the North and 
South Llano Rivers.. Hugh Pillsbury was the photographer. 
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About Our Cover 
Summertime—and working is easier when surroundings 
are pleasant. The lush green lawn framing the Atlanta 
District office looks more like a park than Highway Depart- 
ment grounds. Tall pine trees cast shadows on the grounds 
as Engineering Technician Robert H. Barr, a set of highway 
plans tucked under one arm, strolls across the brownstone 
bridge to the District 19 office. 

Photograph by Herman Kelly 
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Editorial... 


Never A Greater Need 


Sometime this year, some 


Seven million of them: w | 
1985, there will be ie ton 


be Not oe jee 


Today’s Texan 28 qa station 


covered wagon — to get himself, 
his eee fom here to ee 


motor vehicle gave today! s ee hice. . 
extra dimensions of time, space, and conveni nee. 
The motor vehicle shaped the cities and the ives oe 
of their citizens. — 

Indeed, transportation over ane sees a high- : 
ways — flexible, convenient, and economical — is 
the mainstay of the life and economy of the entire 


: fic jam that oe Sail not a ‘cars cand : 
but the ony and life of Texas. 


HAL WOODWARD 
TAKES FEDERAL POST 


Texas Highway Commissioner J. H. Kultgen succeeds Hal Woodward as Com- 


mission chairman. 


The appointment was made by Governor John Connally, 


who also appointed Fort Worth attorney Garrett Morris to fill the vacancy left 


by Kultgen’s step up. 


Both appointments were effective June 28. The official 


swearing-in ceremonies, held July 10, will be carried in next month’s magazine. 


hen Halbert O. Woodward was 

sworm in as chairman of the 

Texas Highway Commission last July, 

he was given a gavel—“symbol of the 
office.” 

Recently, on July 10, he was given 
another gavel, one befitting a federal 
judge. Ten days earlier Commission 
Chairman Hal Woodward became 
Federal Judge Hal Woodward, judge 
of the Northern District of Texas. 

The special gavel and sounding 
block, made from wood from the old 
law school building at The University 
of Texas where Woodward got his 
degree, was presented to the 50-year 
old lawyer by the other members of 
the Commission, J. H. Kultgen and 
Herbert C. Petry Jr., and State High- 
way Engineer J. C. Dingwall. En- 
graved on the gold-plated disc at- 
tached to the sounding board were 
these words: “To Halbert Owen 
Woodward, For Distinguished Service 


By MARJIE MUGNO 
Travel and Information Division 


On the Texas Highway Commission 
1959-1968,” and the names of the gift- 
givers. 

Woodward has long had a senti- 
mental attachment to gavels. One of 
the prized possessions in his law office 
in Coleman was a shorthandled gavel, 
owned and used by his grandfather, 
the late J. O. Woodward, who was 
elected the first 36th District Judge 
in 1892. 

Woodward was nominated for the 
judgeship by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. When notified of the nomi- 
nation on April 25, the Commissioner 
said, “I am honored and gratified by 
the confidence the President has 
shown in me. Of course, I look upon 
this position as one of high trust and 
honor and as an opportunity for serv- 


ice to the country. I am looking for- 
ward to this opportunity, but at the 
same time, I approach the position 
with deep humility.” 

His new assignment will be for the 
Lubbock and Amarillo Divisions of 
the Northern District of Texas. 

Asked if he planned to be a “tough 
judge,” Woodward replied he had no 
intentions of being so. “My idea of 
anyone holding a judicial appoint- 
ment, federal or state, is to preside in 
such a way that the rights of both 
parties shall receive fairness and 
equity.” 

The appointment was confirmed by 
the United States Senate in mid-June 
and he began his new duties July 1. 
His resignation from the Texas High- 
way Commission was submitted June 
12 in Austin while presiding at his last 
Commission meeting. 

Woodward has served on the Com- 
mission since 1959. He was ap- 


pointed to his second term in 1965 
and was designated chairman last July. 
When Woodward took the oath of 
office for his second six-year term as 
a Commission member, Governor 
John Connally said, “Hal Woodward 
is the epitome of what a public servant 
should be, a man of integrity, and 
great dedication. He gives of himself, 
always with tolerance, always with 
patience, always with understanding, 
and always with intelligence.” 
Woodward’s federal appointment 
created a vacancy in a post where he 
spent half his time helping run a $531 
million a year business. In 1959 there 
were 4.7 million motor vehicles regis- 
tered in Texas. Today, more than 
seven million vehicles are in operation 
on the streets and highways in Texas. 
More than 8,000 miles of new high- 


ways have been added during the out- 
going commissioner’s tenure. 

The Interstate System, which in- 
cluded only a few short sections 
deemed “adequate for traffic” in 1959, 
now is two-thirds complete and is 
setting new standards for safety and 
and convenience. Furthermore, more 
than 2,500 miles of urban highway 
facilities have been built during this 
time. Much of the mileage has been 
freeways and advanced multi-lane 
divided highway mileage. 

These achievements and more were 
recognized in a scrapbook highlight- 
ing Woodward’s career. Presented by 
the 18,000 highway employees on July 
10, the scrapbook termed the decade 
as one of “unparalleled challenges .. . 
and unparalleled achievement,” and 
noted that, “For nearly a decade, you 


have given unselfishly of your vision, 
your leadership, and your wisdom to 
the development of a highway system 
to meet the needs of a great State and 
its people. ; 

“Your service has been personified 
by devotion to the creed of the Texas 
Highway Commission — to provide 
total highway service to all Texans 
everywhere. Your ability to see both 
sides of a question and to work with 
the many officials and private citizens 
of Texas who are interested in the 
highway program has been a valuable 
asset. 

‘““As you close your service with the 
Texas Highway Commission, your col- 
leagues and the men and women of 
the Texas Highway Department con- 
vey to you their esteem and best 


wishes.” (continued) 


Texas Highway Department photo 


In a pensive mood (above), Woodward reflects 
on the future. 


(Left) During Woodward’s tenure on the Highway 
Commission, he participated in many official func- 
tions. Here he joins other commissioners and State 
Highway Engineer D. C. Greer as Governor John 
Connally signs a Highway Week proclamation. 


(Right) Woodward’s home town friends were 
proud of his appointment, but regretted losing 
their “No. 1 citizen.” Here Woodward is con- 
gratulated by Coleman Mayor, Dr. A. O. Brink. 


Photographs by Bill Clough, AMARILLO NEWS-GLOBE 
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WILL SEE ONE OF THE MANY WATE! HOLES | HAVE ON THE GANCH. ”® 


Texas Highway Department photo 
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Once when Woodward was touring President John- 


son’s ranch with some other guests, the car got 
stuck so Woodward and his friends had to push. 


Ribbon cuttings, civic endeavors, and dedications 

demand the highway officials’ time (right). Here 

Woodward is shown with (from left) J. C. Ding: < 
wall (then assistant state highway engineer), 
J. H. Kultgen, and Herbert C. Petry Jr. on the 
steps of Petry’s home in Carrizo Springs. The 
entourage was in South Texas to dedicate two 
new highway buildings. This was in 1965. 


Woodward’s appointment prompted 
mixed emotions among Texans in all 
walks of life. 

Senator Ralph Yarborough hailed 
it as “recognition for lawyers in 
smaller cities, restoring the balance on 
federal courts between lawyers from 
smaller cities and big cities.” 


Earlier, Weldon Hart of the Texas 
Good Roads Association wrote in 
TEXAS PARADE, “Of all the swaps 
and switches going on around here, 
Texas highway boosters have reason 
to view this one with keen and selfish 
regret. Hal Woodward was making 
one of the better highway chairmen 
(he was the 17th), just as he had been 
a good commissioner since 1959.” 


His friends in Coleman had mixed 
emotions, too. Said one leading citi- 
zen, “If we could only figure out some 
way for him to have the job and still 
live in Coleman.” 


Woodward’s last days before being 
sworn in as the new federal judge were 
spent closing out his law practice in 
Coleman and clearing up duties on the 
Texas Highway Commission. 

During an interview with the Ama- 
rillo Daily News-Globe in his home 
town, Woodward said, “We love Cole- 
man, but we are looking forward to 
new associations. I can’t be a judge 
and serve those dockets and live in 
Coleman. I’m too old to be a travel- 
ing salesman.” 

Though born in Coleman, Wood- 
ward moved to Big Spring as a child, 
but returned in 1949 to practice law. 

Woodward attended public schools 
in Coleman and Big Spring. He re- 
ceived his BBA and LLB degrees 
from The University of Texas in 1940. 
During World War II he served as an 
officer in the US Navy. 

Woodward and his family are 
Methodists. He started his 20th year 
on Easter Sunday as teacher for the 
Downtown Men’s Bible Class, a non- 
denominational group. 

The Woodwards have two sons, Hal 
Ire i777 ands Ben, 9... —His. wife, the 
former Dawn Blair, is the daughter of 


This gavel, one of Woodward’s prized possessions, was used by his late grandfather, who was a district 
judge in Coleman. Woodward was also given a gavel and sounding block as a memento from the 
Texas Highway Commission and State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall. 


the late Judge M. B. Blair of Austin, 
who served on the 3rd Court of Civil 
Appeals. 

Woodward’s roots are deep in Cole- 
man soil. His grandfather, a distin- 
guished district judge, hung his shingle 
in that small West Texas town in 
1876. Woodward’s mother still lives 
in Coleman. Of her son’s new post 


and move, she said, “I know Halbert 
has integrity, and that I prize in him 
more than anything else. I just don’t 
think about my own personal loss. 
My pride overshadows that.” 

His loss will also be felt by those 
interested in highway development, 
but it, too, will be overshadowed with 
pride. @ 


A Hiohway Family Goes (0 Kemisralr 


he Cleve Stover family call them- 


selves “Number One” boosters 
for HemisFair ’68. 
And who can argue? At the drop 


of a suggestion they will drop every- 
thing and go to the fair, staying well 
into the night to take in all the sights. 

“We’ve been four times and we’ll go 
back at least three more times,” said 
Cleve A. Stover Jr., who is an ac- 
countant at District 15 headquarters 
in San Antonio. 

“Of course, my kids want to ride 
everything so my wife and I haven’t 
had much opportunity to see all the 


The Cleve Stover family pauses in the open-air migration courtyard of the 
United States pavilion to admire the 60 birds in perpetual flight over and 


exhibits. We'll take them a couple 
of more times, then my wife and I 
want to go by ourselves. The kids 
have been wanting to eat lunch in the 
Tower of the Americas, so we’ll take 
them to do that. 

“T like the whole atmosphere of the 
fair—from the gates all the way in.” 

Cleve’s wife Nancy, an art major, 
likes the fair designs. 

“Almost everything there is eye- 
catching,” says Nancy. “I think the 
Mexican pavilion is particularly beau- 
tiful. And, of course, I’m really taken 
with the art exhibits.” 


Nancy also likes the boutiques on 
the southwest corner of the fair- 
grounds where she can shop for for- 
eign gifts. 

Cleve said there was little enthusi- 
asm at the district office when the 
fair first opened. “But Dve egged 
some of them on. They went, liked 
it, and now the enthusiasm is picking 
nye 

Cleve has lived in San Antonio 
since he was 10 years old. He at- 
tended San Antonio Junior College 
where he met his wife, who is from 
Lowa. 


above 100 feet of cascading water. The monumental sculpture was created 
by Bill Bristow, chairman of the art department at Trinity University. 


Photography by Jack Lewis 


After he finished junior college, 
Cleve went to night school at Trinity 
University and got his degree in 
accounting. He went to work for 
the Highway Department in June 
L957: 

The Stovers have three children, 
Cleve III (Butch, 11 years), Scott (7), 
and Stephanie (5). 

Recently, TEXAS HIGHWAYS fol- 
lowed the Stover family on their fourth 
trip to the fair. On the following 
pages are pictures of the “Big Booster” 
family, complete with all the sights 
and color of HemisFair ’68. 


“Scratch my nose, please,” a snaggled-tooth dragon begs Stephanie, and 
she obliges somewhat reluctantly. This is the Rainbo Bread puppet show 
that attracts large crowds with its teasing, funny dragon. 


Butch holds Steffie’s arm as she hands a coin to an organ grinder’s monkey. The monkey doffs his hat 
for a coin and kisses the hand of the giver. The organ grinder had the monkey wrap his tail around 
Steffie’s leg, and then pull down the socks of a boy standing nearby. 


Sheri Worsham tells the Stovers about the wonders of Arkansas. From left: 
Nancy, Stephanie, Scott, Cleve, and Cleve III (Butch), 
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Cruising down the waterway, on Sunday or 
any other sunny day, is fun, and the Stover 
family enjoys the relaxing ride (above). 
The waterway meanders through the fair, 
past flags of participating nations, the mini 
monorail, and the bright orange and white 
awning of the Texas pavilion at right. 


While touring the Texas pavilion, the Stovers 
stop at the Highway Department's travel 
center on the lower floor (left). Here Lupe 
Pena shows the family a few of the thou- 
sands of pieces of travel literature available. 


Nancy and Steffie are attracted to “The Yellow 
Rose of Texas” booth (right). After careful con- 
sideration of the pinatas and flowers, they settled 
for the long-stemmed paper flowers, one red and 
one yellow. 


An old fountain, dismantled in San Miguel de 
Allende in Mexico and reassembled in the bou- 
tique shop plaza (below), adds a Mexican flavor 
to this corner of the fair grounds. The building 
behind the fountain houses the famed Girard 
collection containing more than 10,000 pieces of 
naively crafted folk art and toys. 


After a few busy hours of sightseeing and rides, 
the children were ready for a quick lunch (left) 
in one of the fair’s two food plazas. They have 
typical American fare: hamburgers, French fries, 
and Cokes. HemisFair visitors can eat for three 
months on the grounds without duplicating a meal. 


Stephanie is fascinated by her picture on the television screen in front of 
her, as an attractive Bell Telephone girl helps her hold a telephone to her 
ear. Steffie’s voice could be heard over a loudspeaker as she talked with 


Scores of sculpture dot the fair grounds, including a Picasso. This Brahma an operator in another part of the building. Their pictures were flashed 
bull, made of steel bumpers, was lent to the fair by artist Elmer Peterson. on television screens above. 


THE MUSIC OF MEXICO—Outside the Mexican 
pavilion (left) the Stovers stop to listen to the 
Mariachis of Tepatitlan, one of many free shows. 
The mariachis, a 12-member group wielding vio- 
lins, guitars, bass, and trumpets, sing and play 
from 12 noon to sunset. Note elevated sidewalk 
and lagoon behind the singers. 


When the Stovers stopped to listen to the Latuna singers, a group from the Canary Islands, the enter- 
tainers quickly encircled Butch and Scott, offering instruments. Scott's faking was so realistic one by- 
stander asked, “Is he really playing?” The group performs at irregular intervals during the day in front 
of the Spanish pavilion, and it is a real treat to catch the performance. 


like all fairgoers, the Stovers were fascinated 
with the anicent religious rites performed by the 
colorfully costumed Los Voladores de Papantla 
(Flying Indians) and their spectacular head-first 
descent down a 114-foot pole (above). Secured 
only by a rope around their waists, the four 
Indians make 32 dizzying revolutions before 
reaching the ground—qa rain ritual, which may 
account for the abundance of rain this spring. 


The Stovers stop to admire the William Cameron 
Fountain (left) and little Steffie tries to touch the 
spraying water. The fountain, located in the inter- 
national sector (Las Plazas del Mundo), is named 
for the Scottish immigrant who built a lumber 
and building empire in Texas. The fountain is a 
huge ball pierced with whirling nozzles. 


The pomp and pageantry of Canada (right), 
stone carvings, churning water wheel—and a 
lovely Canadian lass—made the Canadian pavil- 
ion one of the Stovers’ favorite stops in the 
foreign sector, Las Plazas del Mundo. 


By ELAINE BOSTIC 
Texas State Historical Ei i me CW eaiS 
Survey Committee 


NE OF OUR STATES great his- 

torical resources and richest tour- 
ist potentialities exists in Texas’ his- 
toric forts —a realization that until 
recently was held by only a few. 

Our forts represent the claims of 
empire by the French and Spanish in 
addition to chronicling the heroic 
struggles of early settlers with Indians, 
Mexicans, and U.S. forces. They also 
reflect the advancing lines of frontier 
settlement. 

Approximately 200 forts of the 
French, Spanish, Mexican, Republic, 
Confederate, and U.S. periods existed 
in Texas. Some are still intact or 
partially so, particularly the western 
and border forts. Others exist only as 
interesting ruins or rubble. Some are 
known only because a_ historical 
marker designates the site. Still other 
sites have been lost and await the 
necessary study and research to re- 
locate them. 

However, there is growing concern 
over this vital and important segment 
of our heritage and an important seg- 
ment of the over-all tourism program. 

In 1965, the 59th Legislature ap- 
pointed a special study committee to 
investigate the efforts to restore and 
preserve Texas’ historical sites, in- 
cluding its forts. 

Results of the study only pointed 
up what the historically-minded had 
said all along—something had to be 
done and done quickly or it would be 
too late. Time, neglect, vandals, pri- 
vate ownership, and the encroach- 
ment of civilization were taking their 
toll. 

Thus, based on the recommenda- 
tion of this study committee, money 
was appropriated by the 60th Legisla- 
ture to acquire and restore Forts Lea- 
ton, McKavett, Lancaster, Griffin (al- 
ready owned by Parks and Wildlife 
Department but in need of restora- 
tion), Concho, and Richardson. 


On May 9, 1968, the Parks and 
Wildlife Commission accepted title to 
the land on which Fort Leaton, Fort 
McKavett, Fort Lancaster, and Fort 
Richardson stand. In each instance, 
concerned individuals working to- 
gether saw the deeds to these fort sites 
turned over without costing taxpayers 
a single penny. Members of local his- 
torical survey committees were instru- 
mental in this monumental effort. 

Fort Leaton, located near Presidio, 
was originally a trading post at the 
site of Presidio del Norte. The site 
was acquired in 1848 by Ben Leaton, 
first farmer in the area and a Mexican 
War soldier. Leaton rebuilt the post 
into a 30 to 40-room structure and re- 
named it for himself. 

The structure was not a fort in the 
military sense, but rather it was a 
shelter for families in the area against 
raiding Indians. It continued to serve 
this purpose until the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Indians, encouraged by 
the withdrawal of federal troops and 
other able-bodied men from the South- 
west, increased their raids against the 
settlers, forcing them to withdraw from 
the area. 

Sometime during the Civil War the 
property was purchased by J. D. 
Burgess. In the early 1930’s, Presidio 
County began a partial reconstruction 
of the fort but finally had to turn it 
back to its owners. Today, less than 
15 rooms of the adobe structure still 
stand. 

Fort McKavett, on the San Saba 
River in the western part of Menard 
County, was established by the United 
States War Department in 1852 as 
Camp San Saba for frontier protection. 
The reservation covered some 2,373 
acres of land. Name of the installa- 
tion was later changed to honor Cap- 
tain Henry McKavett who was killed 
in the Battle of Monterrey. The site 
was abandoned in 1859. 


Fort McKavett will live again. Title to the grounds has been turned over to the Parks and Wildlife 


Department, and restoration plans are underway. 


McKavett, located in Menard County, was estab- 


lished in 1852 and was the base for the famed Indian fighter General Ranald S. Mackenzie. 
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FIND A FORT---Texas has 200 


In 1868 it was reoccupied by famed 
Indian fighter General Ranald S. 
Mackenzie who rebuilt the fort for his 
headquarters. 

By 1876 there were stone barracks 
for eight companies, twelve officers’ 
quarters, a hospital, guardhouse, mag- 
azine, bakery, two storehouses, a post 
office, three stables, a headquarters 
building, and a forage house. 

After Mackenzie subdued the In- 
dians in the Panhandle in the fall of 
1874, raids ceased and the fort be- 
came less essential. It was abandoned 
in 1883. 

For many years civilians occupied 
the abandoned fort structures, which 
accounts for the buildings faring better 
than some of their contemporaries. 

Fort Lancaster was established in 
1855 as a federal outpost on the old 
military road between San Antonio 
and El Paso, one-half mile above the 
junction of Live Oak Creek and the 
Pecos River in Crockett County. 

The fort was abandoned in 1861 
when Texas seceded from the Union. 


Not much is left standing in old Fort Lancaster, 
but it is scheduled for restoration. The fort 


enjoyed a brief history from 1855 to 1861, and 
was occupied only a few months in 1868. 


It was reoccupied for a short time in 
1868. In 1966 some progress was 
made at the local level to restore the 
old fort and to stem the tide of 
vandalism. 

Presently a state park, Fort Griffin 
was established in 1867 as Camp Wil- 
son and was an important post in the 
military chain along the Texas frontier. 
A substantial garrison was maintained 
at Fort Griffin and cavalry patrols 
regularly worked the countryside for 
miles around. 

At its height Fort Griffin contained 
quarters for six companies of cavalry, 
a band, eleven sets of officers’ quar- 
ters, five storehouses, four stables, an 
adjutant’s office, hospital, guardhouse, 
magazine, workshops, and laundry. 
Today many of these stone structures 
are in ruins. 

Events surrounding the fort and the 
rough-and-tumble little town that grew 
up at the post are the inspiration for 
the Fort Griffin Fandangle, a summer 
musical drama staged in an outdoor 
amphitheater at Albany. 


Fort Richardson, the most northerly 
of a line of federal posts established 
in Texas after the Civil War, is located 
at Jacksboro. Its main purpose was 
protection of the frontier, particularly 
the Butterfield Overland Mail Route. 

It was an expedition from Fort 
Richardson that arrested the Indians 
responsible for the Salt Creek Mas- 
sacre in 1871. Kiowa war chiefs 
Satanta, Satank, and Big Tree were 
captured and escorted to Fort Rich- 
ardson by General Ranald Mackenzie, 
although Satank was fatally wounded 
en route while attempting to escape. 

Satanta and Big Tree earned their 
niche in history on July 5, 1871, as 
the first Indians to stand trial in the 
white man’s civil court. Both were 
found guilty and sentenced to die, but 
later received commutations to life 
imprisonment. 

Though recommended for state ac- 
quisition, Fort Concho in San Angelo 
remains in the hands of private own- 
ers. Several of its buildings have been 
restored and are open to the public. 

The Fort Concho Museum, located 
in one of the structures, displays 


pioneer relics, geological and wildlife 
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Fort Leaton, a private pioneer trading post, was established about 1846 at the site of aban- 
doned Presidio del Norte, a Mexican fort-which had been occupied intermittently since 1759. Remains 
of the fort can be seen on FM 170 (El Camino del Rio) near Presidio. 


displays, guns, and old vehicles. 

A fort site acquired by the state in 
1936 and recently restored by the 
Parks and Wildlife Department is Old 
Fort Parker State Park near Groes- 
beck. 

During the Depression, the WPA 
and the CCC reconstructed the fort, 
but wooden forts don’t last as long as 
those of stone. By the 1960’s a com- 
plete restoration was again necessary. 

Fort Parker was established in 1834 
by a small colony headed by Elder 
John Parker. On May 19, 1836, a 
large band of Kiowa and Comanche 
Indians raided the fort, killed a num- 
ber of settlers, and took others away 
as captives. Among the captives was 
nine-year-old Cynthia Ann Parker. 
Her story has become one of the most 
famous of all Indian captive stories. 

She grew up among the Indians, 
married Peta Nocona, a Comanche 
chieftain, and became the mother of 
Quanah Parker, last of the great 
Comanche chiefs. 

She was recaptured in 1860 in the 
Pease River Battle by General Sul 
Ross of Waco, and was returned to 
her white relatives. According to 
stories, she was never happy among 
the whites and yearned constantly for 
the open skies and free life of the 
Indians. When she died four years af- 
ter her return, some say it was of grief. 

Another noted fort that was neg- 
lected for many years is Fort Davis. 
In 1961 action taken by the federal 
government reversed the forces of 
decay and on April 4, 1966, a newly 
restored fort that any old frontier 
commander would have been proud to 
have commanded was dedicated. 

Fort Davis, established in 1854, 
was named for Jefferson Davis, then 
United States Secretary of War. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, the fort was occu- 
pied by Confederate forces and re- 
occupied by federal troops in 1867. 
During the interval, raiding Indians 
had destroyed most of the fort’s 65 
original pine and cottonwood struc- 
tures. 

Today visitors see the rock and 


adobe buildings constructed in 1867 
east of the original post. 

From the time it was established 
until the 1880’s, the post served as the 
hub of Indian warfare. Many cattle- 
men moved to the fort during the last 
stand of the Mescalero Apaches. It 
also served as a crossroads for wagons 
traveling to and from Mexico and 
westward to California. Camel trains 
passed through in 1858 and 1859. 
The post was inactivated and vacated 
in July 1891. 

One of the graves that remains at 
the fort is that of Indian Emily. Her 
headstone reads: ‘Here lies Indian 


Emily, an Apache girl whose love for 
a young officer induced her to give 
warning of an Indian attack. Mis- 
taken for an enemy, she was shot by a 
sentry but saved the garrison from a 
massacre.” 

Several restorations have been un- 
dertaken successfully by individuals. 
Notable among these is the recent 
restoration of Presidio La Bahia at 
Goliad by the Kathryn O’Conner 
Foundation. 

Fort restorations are proving so 
popular that when the Texas Travel 
Trails Commitee drew up their sug- 
gested scenic routes for the Texas 


A family gets the feel of what it was like inside the buildings in Old Fort Parker in the mid 1800's. 


This private fort was established in 1834 by Elder John Parker. 


It was here in 1836 that nine-year- 


old Cynthia Ann Parker was captured by the Comanches. She was raised with the Indians, married a 


chief, and became the mother of Quanah Parker, last great chief of the Comanches. The fort is near 
SH 14 about three miles north of Groesbeck. 


FIND A FORT---Texas has 200 


Travel Trails, it was no surprise that 
one route was proclaimed the Texas 
Forts Trail. 

The Forts Trail passes seven fort 
sites and a presidio (a Spanish for- 


tress). Included are Forts Griffin, 
Belknap, Richardson, Mason, Mc- 
Kavett, Concho, Chadburne, and 


Presidio de San Saba. 

Fort Belknap was established in 
1851 where the town of Newcastle 
now stands. The fort is now a county 
park. Focal point of the fort is the 
large two-story stone building that 
served as the commissary and now 
houses a museum. Several other struc- 
tures have been restored. Historical 
markers about the grounds outline the 
fort’s history. 

Another stop on the Trail is the 
town that grew up in the protection 
of Fort Mason, established in 1851. 
Today nothing remains of Fort Mason 
except crumbling foundations of what 
once was the post’s 23 buildings. 

An encounter between cavalry from 


Fort Mason and raiding Indians was 
typical of hundreds of such encounters 
by patrolling troops from the frontier 
forts. 

The Fort Mason patrol was under 
command of Lieutenant John Bell 
Hood (later to attain the distinction 
of being the most rapidly promoted 
man from either side during the Civil 
War, rising to the rank of ful! general 
in the Confederate Army by 1864.) 
Lieutenant Hood’s patrol was not sup- 
posed to be difficult—three days out 
scouting a suspected war party, per- 
haps some action, and then back to 
the fort. 

It took 12 days for the persistent 
troopers to find the trail and take up 
pursuit. Food rations disappeared and 
far-spaced water holes, often dry, 
meant severe water shortages in the 
hot July weather. 

Another problem — tracks showed 
the Indian band had been joined by 
another larger group. This raised 
estimated odds to at least 50 Indians 


to the 25 troopers. 
trol pushed on. 

Topping a hill, Hood sighted a small 
group of Indians situated on a hill 
waving a white flag and waiting for the 
troopers. Pushing ahead of the col- 
umn, Hood rode straight into an 
ambush—the “friendly” Indians threw 
down the white flag and opened fire. 
Scores of Indians hiding in the thick 
brush around the troopers opened fire. 

Hood, armed with a double-barreled 
shotgun, promptly dispatched his first 
two attackers with loads of buckshot, 
and then drew his two Navy Colt six- 
shooters. 

There was no order to the battle, 
only fierce hand-to-hand combat once 
rifles and pistols on both sides were 
emptied. 

To create a diversion and allow time 
for escape, the Indians set fire to the 
dry grass in the area and then fled 
in all directions. 

During the fight, an arrow pierced 
Hood’s left hand. Without hesitation 
he broke off the head, withdrew the 
shaft, and wraped a_ handkerchief 
around the wound — while - still 


However, the pa- 


mounted and still fighting. 

The “routine” patrol had spanned 
five weeks during which the troopers 
had ridden more than 500 miles, en- 
countered and fought a war party of 
fierce Comanche and Lipan-Apache 
warriors (estimated to have numbered 
closer to a hundred), killed 19 of the 
enemy, including two minor chiefs and 
double that number wounded, all while 
losing only two troopers. 

Among other distinguished person- 
nel serving at Fort Mason was a quiet, 
dignified lieutenant colonel named 
Robert E. Lee. Fort Mason was Lee’s 
last command in the United States 
Army. It was from this post that Lee 
was summoned to Washington where 
he turned down an offer to command 
the federal army being prepared for 
the Civil War. 

The history of Fort Chadburne is 
relatively brief, though it served as an 
important contact and parlay point 
with the Indians for several years. 

It was established in 1852 and 
abandoned in 1859. Fort Concho, 
50 miles south, replaced Fort Chad- 
burne after the Civil War. Today 
ruins of the old fort stand on private 
property and are not accessible to the 
public. 

Presidio de San Saba is the popu- 
lar name for the Spanish presidio, 
San Luis de las Amarillas, established 
in 1757 to protect San Saba de la Cruz 
Mission. 

The crumbling ruins, restored dur- 
ing the Depression but again falling 
away through neglect, are located one 
mile northwest of present-day Menard. 

About 100 men were in its original 
complement, coming to the site from 
the abandoned San Xavier Presidio. 


A replica of the original Fort Bliss and com- 
pound in El Paso is maintained on today’s fort 
grounds. The fort was built in 1848 as defense 
against the Indians and assertion of US auth- 
ority over lands acquired from Mexico following 
the Mexican War. Today Fort Bliss is a US Army 
Air Defense Center engaged in rocket research 
and combat training. 


By 1758 some 400 persons were in 
residence at the fortress, including 
wives and children of the soldiers 
stationed there. 

A Comanche attack on the mission 
in March 1758 was followed by an 
attack on the presidio but was suc- 
cessfully repulsed from the fort. By 
1767 Indian raids on the presidio had 
become almost a daily occurrence and 
by 1769 the Spanish had withdrawn 
from the area. 

Legend has it that Spaniards, using 
Indian labor, mined a rich vein of 
silver in the area. After smelting the 
ore into bars of silver, it was stored 
in a secret location, later to be shipped 
to Mexico. However, the Spanish 


were driven out of the area before 
such a move could be made and the 
cache became lost to time. 

In 1830 Jim Bowie, who had spent 
a year living with the Indians and 
had learned the secret of this location, 
came looking for it with 11 compan- 
ions. But they ran into a band of 
Indians and were forced to retreat. 
Before he could return to the area, 
Bowie had another encounter, this one 
not so fortunate—the Alamo. So the 
legend lives on with hundreds seeking 
but finding only tantalizing clues. _ 

Whatever your taste in history — 
ghosts, lost treasures, romance, in- 
trigue — there is a fort in Texas 
just waiting for you. @ 


Little visitors to the Fort Davis National Historic Site inspect the sword of a US Army Cavalry ser- 


geant (circa 1872). 


The “sergeant’’ is Superintendent Franklin Smith. 


This military installation was 


ordered by Jefferson Davis, then US Secretary of War, as a watering stop and protected stronghold for 
gold seekers, settlers, traders, and troops on the way west. 


* 
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MORI ON Tht 40 


NA aE 


SKID-OUT — It is 2 p.m. and the overturned truck and its load of cannisters have been pushed 
lt is still so foggy that cars are driving with headlights on. 
man L. D. Shaw keeps a watchful eye for oncoming traffic. 


into the median. 


A new type asphaltic concrete 
overlay, designed to stop hazardous 
skidding, will be laid this summer 
on a section of IH 35 in Austin. 

The special overlay differs from 
normal asphaltic concrete in that it 
is composed of a combination of 
lightweight, slag, limestone,and sand 
aggregates. This combination has 
not been used in the state before. 

“This is our version of different 
materials that have been used in 


Maintenance 


On a foggy, rainy morning in 
mid-May a truck overturned on 
Interstate 40, spewing artillery shell 
cannisters over the traffic lanes — 
and set off a five-vehicle accident 
that clogged the highway for hours. 

Eight men from the Highway De- 
partment at McLean and Pampa 
rushed in to help a highway patrol- 
man direct traffic and to clean off 
the highway. But not before four 
other vehicles were involved. 

About 5:30 a.m. on May 13 an 
eastbound truck -trailer carrying 
2,000 shell cannisters hit a slick 
spot about 11 miles west of McLean 
in the Panhandle, the trailer swung 
sideways and skidded across the 
median, turned over and spilled its 
cargo over the highway. 

Shortly afterward, a westbound 
passenger car hit the cannisters and 
was damaged slightly. Then two 
trucks ran over the cases, ruptured 
saddle tanks, and diesel fuel spread 
over the highway. There was only 
minor damage to both trucks. 

At 7 a.m. an auto skidded on the 
oil and hit the overturned truck. 
Damage was moderate. Of all the 
accidents, the driver of the over- 


New Skid-Resistant Overlay 


other districts,” said Mulkey Owens, 
assistant district engineer of District 
14. Owens said trial designs were 
tested in the district laboratory and 
the lab engineers came up with this 
combination: approximately 40 per 
cent lightweight, 20 per cent slag, 
20 per cent limestone, 6 per cent 
asphalt, and the rest sand. 

“The lightweight aggregate is ex- 
panded shale,” explained Owens. 
“As it wears under traffic, more 


holes appear in each piece of shale, 
thus retaining its great skid resist- 
ance until it’s almost worn out.” 

The overlay project covers a 6.3- 
mile section of IH 35 from the © 
north end of the Colorado River _ 
Bridge to just north of US 183 on 
the north side of the city. Inciden- _ 
tally, a portion of the section is due 
for double decking, the first such 
project on an Interstate isn Ney, in 
the United States. 


turned truck was the only man to 
suffer minor cuts and bruises. 

It was a hazardous one and a half 
hours, but thanks to the fast work 
by the Highway Department and 
Department of Public Safety dam- 
age and injuries were held to a 
minimum. 

Maintenance men brought in two 
trucks and a front-end loader to 
clear the debris and move the truck 
into the median. They sanded the 
oil slicks and set up flagmen to aid 
Highway Patrolman Charles Hen- 
derson. 

By 2 p.m. all but the overturned 
truck had been removed. And at 
4 p.m. the highway was completely 
cleared and safe for traffic. 

Soon afterward Texas Highway 
Patrol Sergeant Jim Dalrymple of 
Pampa wrote State Highway Engi- 
neer J. C. Dingwall expressing his 
appreciation for the efforts of De- 
partment employees. Following are 
excerpts from his letter: 

“Patrolman Henderson called for 
assistance from the local Texas 
Highway Department maintenance 
personnel. They responded quick- 
ly and efficiently. The weather was 


Owens said this particular section 
of IH 35 is heavily traveled, carry- 
ing approximately 53,000 vehicles 
per day. Consequently, the pave- 
ment surface has developed low 
skid characteristics. 

The contract calls for a one-inch 
overlay on the main lanes and a 
seal coat on the shoulders. Esti- 
- mated cost is $149,000. 

Owens said HemisFair - bound 
traffic will not be slowed appreci- 


rainy and foggy and diesel fuel had 
been spilled on the wet roadway 
making driving conditions extreme- 
ly hazardous in the accident area. 
The overturned truck was blocking 
the inside driving lane for west- 
bound traffic. 

“The Texas Highway Depart- 
ment people from McLean and 
Pampa arrived at the scene of the 
accident and immediately began 
sanding the slick surface and assist- 
ing Patrolman Henderson by direct- 
ing traffic and removing debris 
from the roadway. 

“It is the opinion of Patrolman 
Henderson and myself that had he 
not been assisted by these folks, 
the accident could have been much 
worse. We wish to extend a per- 
sonal ‘thank you’ to each of these 
men. ‘They are the type employees 
that a department can be proud of 
and we are glad to be associated 
with them in our work. The names 
of the employees are: McLean— 
Melvin R. Baker, Edgar E. Brooks, 
Billy L. Douglas, and Carl L. Hen- 
ley; Pampa — Willie B. Hughes, 
Thomas E. Wheat, L. D. Shaw, and 
Eugene V. Dunagan.” @ 


ably. While the contractor is work- 
ing on the main lanes, traffic will 
be diverted to the frontage roads, 
and as soon as a section is com- 
pleted between exit and entrance 
ramps it can be opened to traffic. 
Owens said all lanes will be open to 
traffic at night. 

Young Brothers Inc. of Waco, 
contractors for the job, have until 
September 1 to complete the over- 
lay. &@ 


THD Expands 
Park Road Policy 


The Highway Department’s policy 
of building park roads and boat ramps 
has been expanded to include parks 
within “legally constituted River Au- 
thorities of Texas.” 

Before the Highway Commission’s 
recent ruling, the Department was au- 
thorized to build roads only in state 
parks. This policy included boat ramps. 
Now the Highway Department can en- 
ter into agreements with River Author- 
ities to build roads to their parks 
and also roads within these parks. 

At the same time the Commission 
lifted its no-toll restriction for such 
parks. Commission policy in the past 
has been that the Department would 
not build roads to parks where a toll 
or entrance fee was charged nor 
would the Department build roads 
within these parks. 

The boat ramp program has also 
been extended to River Authority 
parks. Policy on boat ramps has been 
loosely defined in the past. A High- 
way Department spokesman said it is 
often hard to determine just what 
constitutes a Parks and Wildlife park. 
For example, at the west end of the 
Port Lavaca Causeway there is a park 
that is a combination of Parks and 
Wildlife, city, and Texas Highway De- 
partment. Parks and Wildlife main- 
tains a nearby fishing pier; the city 
built a park along the shore at the 
end of the pier, including a boat slip, 
and the Highway Department built a 
boat ramp there. 

At present there are 25 boat ramps 
in public parks in Texas, including 15 
ramps in 14 state parks. Moreover, the 
Department has a boat ramp in the 
Lower Colorado River Authority park 
near Lake Travis. And there are at 
least two ramps in two roadside parks. 
Indianola sports one, and there is a 
ramp at the end of Park Road 37 in 
a roadside park on Lake Medina. @ 
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One of four 100-foot high luminaires daylights 
ramps and a portion of Interstate Highway 30 
at the state line interchange of IH 30 and 
US Highways 59 and 71 north of Texarkana. 


Texarkana’s Tall Towers 


Providing a panoramic view of an entire interchange, the Highway Department's high- 
level lighting systems provide greater safety, convenience, and comfort for freeway drivers. 


Left, first 20 feet of the 150-foot tower is put into place on the state line between lanes of IH 30. 


Below, the remaining 130 feet of the tower, wiring, luminaires are assembled horizontally before erection. 


A SAFETY LIGHTING project 
just completed on Interstate 30 north 
of Texarkana is unusual in more than 
one respect. 

First of all, the project includes the 
highest illumination tower ever erected 
on a US highway — 150 feet high. 
Also, the work is in two states, Texas 
and Arkansas, and the tall light is dead 
center on the state line. 

Four additional towers, two in 
Texas and two in Arkansas and each 
100 feet high, are placed so as to 
light the entire interchange where IH 
30 meets and crosses US 59 and 71. 

The four 100-foot towers have six 
1,000-watt units each, set in a 180- 
degree base, while the 150-foot tower’s 
10 units complete a full circle. 

Plans for the project were compiled 
by the Texas Highway Department, 
but because the project was a cooper- 
ative one between the two states, the 
contractor had to submit two sets of 
proposals and gain contract awards 
from both state highway commissions. 
The work was done as one project, 
however, by Big State Construction 
Co. of Arlington. 

The 150-foot luminaire has ten 
1,000-watt units, and since the tower 
is on the state line, five of the units 
are in Texas and five are in Arkansas. 
The luminaire is wired on two circuits 
so that five units get Texas electricity 
and five get Arkansas electricity. 


According to Lawrence L. Jester 
Jr., supervising resident engineer in 
Texarkana, the lights are placed so 
there are no dark spots within the 
interchange. When approaching the 
interchange, the motorist gets a pano- 
ramic view of the entire area and can 
anticipate his turns well in advance. 

The lighting units are set at angles 
to spread the light so that there is as 
long a transition time as possible be- 
tween the darkness of the highway 
and the light of the interchange. 
“Glare has been reduced to a mini- 
mum,” says Jester. “There is a gradual 
transition from dark to light for the 
motorist entering the interchange, and 
then a gradual transition back to dark- 
ness again as he leaves it.” 

Asked his opinion of the high-level 
lighting, Jester said, “I think we’ve got 
something the traffic is really using. 
The lights greatly improve safety. 
They are the coming thing as far as 
illumination in interchanges is con- 
cerned. This installation provides 
vastly superior lighting, and costs no 
more than conventional interchange 
installations.” 

The Texas Highway Department 
agrees: Another large project was 
let to contract in June. It consists of 
thirteen 150-foot lighting towers on 
IH Loop 635 extending east from JH 
35 to US 75 along the north edge of 
Dallas. @ 


Right, the tower rises 150 feet above ground level in the IH 30 median to daylight the entire cloverleaf 


portion of the interchange in both states. 


Lubbock Avalanche-Journal, declaring— 
A timely and information-loaded book, 
The Freeway in the City, has been pub- 
lished by the US Department of Trans- 
portation .. . It includes a ‘“‘technique by 
which all critical highway design problems 
should be approached.” 

The Texas Highway Department is in- 
tensely interested in helping the state’s 
cities to develop expressways. The State 
Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall is one 
of the world’s leading experts on, and 
enthusiasts for, urban freeways. 

Lubbock is lagging in freeway construc- 
tion, although the city has funds to start 
acquisition of right of way and the munici- 
pal government has been engaged in plan- 
ning for several years. No real start, 
however, on the long process of turning 
the idea into reality. 


The Pharr Press, reporting — It was 
“Jim Snyder night’’ at the Texan Hotel 
Tuesday as 140 friends came out to 
wish him well in retirement that will start 
later this summer after 40 years of pub- 
lic service. 

Citizens of Pharr sponsored a banquet 
in his honor and presented him with an 
engraved plaque as a small symbol of 
appreciation for his long years of devoted 
and dedicated public service, all with the 
Texas Highway Department. 

Since he has become district engineer, 
the district has grown rapidly, with many 
more miles of highways, with express- 
ways, many more employees, more re- 
sponsibilities, and far greater annual 
expenditure. 


The Lufkin News, with a Bill Bogart 
byline—D. B. (Bryan) Byrd, Justice of 
Peace at Huntington, writes: 

“t would like to publicly thank the 
Lufkin Division people of the Texas High- 
way Department for the interest they 
showed the public April 8 during and after 
the flood we had. 

“They were on the job immediately, 
directing traffic where the water was run- 
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ning over highway 69, especially. below 


Huntington. 

“No doubt their efforts nfeverted a 
number of wrecks and possibly saved a 
life or so.” 

| am happy to reprint Mr. Byrd’s letter 
in this space. 
the years that Texas Highway Department 
perenne! a= dedicated on the job when 
needed. This is particularly true of 
District Engineer J. M. York and the 
sonnel who work with him in the Lufkin 
district office. 


Austin American, via its Capitol staft— 


The Texas Good Roads Association, under — 


its new president Charles F. Hawn of 


Athens, will operate with a slightly revised 


executive board during the next yea 


Hawn was a member of the Texa: High- _ 


way Commission in 1957-63, and a past 
president of the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Jasper News-Boy, editorially saying — 
State Highway Commission Member Jack 
Kultgen’s visit to Jasper last Thursday 
brought — to mind how important good 
roads re to the prosperity of East Texas. 
about the boom in tourist: bus- 
iness, yet we must never forget that we 
need good roads to accommodate those 
millions of visitors to our lakes. 


Jasper County roads are among the 
best in the region and are getting better 
every year. But we must not for one 
moment sit back and become complacent 
about our good roads. We must contin- 
ually strive toward improving our roads, 


with both safety and oe to the ey 


in mind. 


The Commerce Journal, relating — The 
City of Commerce officials wish to thank 
the Texas Highway Department’s G. L. 
Hall, resident engineer; J. W. Cravens, 
district engineer; J. C. Dingwall, state 
highway engineer; and the Texas Highway 
Commission for the safety measures 


| have found down through 


_ ful sight to behold. 


eo er _- : 


taken on highway 50 adjacent to the 
East Texas State University campus by 
illuminating the stretch of highway with 
twenty-six 100-watt mercury vapor lamps_ 
on 50-foot metal poles. C 
“The highway department has done an 
excellent job from an esthetic standpoint — 
and from a safety standpoint, ” according 
to city enicr is 


Borger Daily-Hera’ , in J.C Phillips’ 
“News Into Focus” column—One of the 
best-kept secrets in the State of Texas is 
the beautiful drive just south of Claude, 
on State Highway 207, formerly Highway 
15. This great expanse of land and ex- _ 
tension of Palo Duro Canyon is a beauti- 

It is amazing oe - 


people know about it. 
Qualifying and now identified as a 
highway early this year, No. 207° oO ers | 
the most scenic crossing of Palo. a 
Canyon to be found anywhere . — 
The new highway will run directly 
through Borger, Silverton, Floydada, Ralls, 
Post and several other cities. ... 
The total length of duly designated 207 
is 254 miles from Post to the Oklahoma 


/ noting -—— The new 
district ‘engineer said yesterday that the 
roads in Orange County were in deplorable — 
condition, but were probably what the 
people wanted. og 
Franklin Young, who has been in ine 


district since early this year, said, “The 


first thing that struck me was the deplor- : 
able condition we were getting into 1 
Orange County.” 
Young said the county is about 15 yea 
behind in its road program. 
But Young pointed out that local 
ernments needed to provide the necessary 
right of way before the highway depart- 
ment could do any construction. ss 
“The highway department follows the 
philosophy that the roads in Texas are 
like the people in Texas want... . | 
firmly believe it is up to the people.” 


AWARDS 


(As of July 30, 1968) 


40 Years 


District 1 
Thomas P. Fizer, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
District 3 
Oscar A. Lindsey, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 7 
Robert A. McCulloch, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 19 
Addie A. Johns, Engineering Technician V 


District 21 
James F. Snyder, District Engineer 


35 Years 


District 2 
Robert L. Stalcup, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 10 
Daniel W. Heard, Engineering Technician V 
District 13 
Ralph E. Rinn, Right of Way Agent IV 


District 14 
Eric F. Bartz, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


30 Years 


Planning Survey Division 
Hugo F. Heimann, Assistant Traffic Manager 


District 1 
Albert C. Banks Sr., Skilled Laborer 
Bud Dixon, Skilled Laborer 
Clarence W. Hogan, Engineering Technician V 
Bailey F. Rylant, Maintenance Construction Foreman I 


District 2 

Edmund G. Post, Designing Engineer 
District 3 

Lorenzo E. Morris, Assistant District Engineer 
District 5 
Elmer S. Phillips, Skilled Laborer 
District 9 
Sidney P. Holmes, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 

District 12 

Wilhelm H. Arnold, Skilled Laborer 
District 14 


Haskell C. Staton, Skilled Laborer 


District 16 
Keith L. Hames, Engineering Technician V 
District 18 
Henry L. Santerre, Engineering Technician V 


District 21 
Tomas L. Izaguirre, Engineering Technician V 


25 Years 


District 3 
Martin L. Raabe, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 9 
Benjamin S. Burks, Skilled Laborer 
Odie Rochell, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 10 
William C. Horton, Skilled Laborer 


District 11 
Elcie W. Wilson, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 14 
Jesus Rodriguez Jr., Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Jose Montelongo, Skilled Laborer 
Bowen Smith, Engineering Technician V 
District 19 
Ovel A. Boren, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 21 
Cesario Munoz, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


Santa Ana S. Hernandez, Skilled Laborer 
District 22 
Leo V. McCaleb, Engineering Technician II 


RETIREMENTS 


District 1 
Robert G. Shrader, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 


District 5 
Orie U. Connally, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Cornelius McMahan, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 6 
Eugene A. Kelly, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 9 
Weldon K. Sadler, Engineering Technician IV 


District 11 
Doyal H. Chandler, Skilled Laborer 


District 16 
Edward H. Steward, Skilled Laborer 


District 24 
Felipe Medina, Skilled Laborer 
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PAID NO MIND TO WHAT IT SAiD—This clearance sign (left) on the Posey 
Road Overpass on IH 35 south of San Marcos apparently didn’t faze a 
northbound trucker last month. The truck was hauling an overheight back- 
hoe which struck and severely damaged four prestressed concrete girders. 
Traffic was detoured while Highway Department workers removed and 
replaced an entire span. The truck driver made it under the structure and 


continued on his way, but was stopped by the Highway Patrol. 


Highway 
News in 
Pictures 


FISHING ANYONE? This roadside park on US 84 about nine miles 
south of Post (District 5) offers fine fishing, according to Landscape Architect 
Ben Lednicky. The lake was formed from a borrow pit when the highway 
was rebuilt on new location into a four-lane divided facility. In 1957 the 
Department developed the site as a roadside park and it has proved a 
popular spot. Large willows provide excellent shade along the west side. 
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BAYTOWN TUNNEL TRAFFIC SOARS—A surge 
of summer traffic (right) in the Baytown-LaPorte 
tunnel on State Highway 146 has pushed the 
count of vehicles using the tunnel daily above 
the 1967 mark. William C. Scott, tunnel foreman, 
said an average of 18,073 vehicles used the tun- 
nel daily during May. The average in 1967 was 
14,720. Scott said he expects tunnel traffic to 
increase during the summer with the daily aver- 
age topping 20,000 vehicles. 

Photograph courtesy The Baytown Sun. 


KELL FREEWAY MODEL—This scale model (below) 
of the Kell Freeway and US 287 interchange 
offers a graphic view of the planned $30 million 
street and highway building program in Wichita 
Falls. Built by technicians Pat Hoffman and Bob 
Spencer of Automation Division, the model took 
almost three months to complete. 
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To and From Our Readers 


Schooling in District 17 

Twenty-two District 17 employees 
received certificates last month for 
completing a 16-week course in heavy 
construction drafting and measure- 
ments at Texas A&M University. The 
district had asked the Texas Engineer- 
ing Extension Service to offer a night 
course so employees could learn basic 
surveying principles, drafting tech- 
niques, grades, profiles, and elevations. 
The graduating class included two 
women and Equipment Supervisor 
Russell L. Jones (who is nearing re- 
tirement), Shop Foreman Luther C. 
Little, and a number of employees 
from Hearne and Navasota. 


Engineers Eligible for 
Cash Awards 

It’s time for nominations for the 
Gibb Gilchrist and Dewitt C. Greer 
Awards. 

As a result of the nominations, two 
Highway Department engineers should 
be $1,000 richer after the Highway 
Short Course in November. The 
awards, endowed by former Highway 


Commission Chairman John S. Redditt 
of Lufkin, are to be given each year to 
engineers who have shown “outstand- 
ing service to the people of the State 
of Texas” through development of 
highways. 

Last year’s recipients were Bill 
Ward of the Houston Urban Office 
and J. R. Stone of the Fort Worth 
District. 

Engineers who have been employees 
of the Highway Department for at 
least four years are eligible. They 
must be actively engaged in plan- 
ning, design, construction, mainte- 
nance, bridges, materials and research, 
or traffic. The state highway engineer 
and his principal staff are not eligible. 

The Highway Department is re- 
sponsible for submitting a list of nomi- 
nations to be considered by the award 
selection committee, appointed by the 
Texas A&M president. This year the 
committee includes Charles E. Simons 
of Dallas, chairman; Weldon Hart of 
Austin, and Dr. M. T. Harrington 
of A&M. 

District engineers and division heads 


"THIS WAY WE CAN STOP BY EACH MORNING AND SET 
OLR SIGNS ACCORDING TO THE LATEST INSTRUCTIONS ! 
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will submit candidates and State High- 
way Engineer J. C. Dingwall will select 
three nominees for each award. Names 
and citations will be forwarded to the 
award selection committee. But the 
state highway engineer is not obligated 
to select candidates if, in his opinion, 
there are no persons who have made 
significant contributions. The same 
thing applies to the award selection 
committee. 


Disappearing Act? 

“In 1940 each car on the road con- 
tained an average of 3.2 persons. In 
1950, occupancy declined to 2.1 per- 
sons per car. By 1960, the average 


was down to 1.4 persons. If we project 
the statistics to 1980, every third car 


going by on the road will have nobody 
in it.” — The Raleigh North Carolina 
State. 


Marvel—ous 
Marvel Jefts is alive and living in 
Odessa! She is the attractive and ef- 


ficient (according to her boss) secre- 
tary for Russell Neal, district main- 


tenance engineer and reporter for 
Texas Highways magazine. She says 
she has no nickname; her friends 
just call her “Marvel.” Incidentally, 
her boss must be the best-read main- 
tenance engineer in the state. Russell 
said when he went to work in the 
maintenance section he began read- 
ing the maintenance records — and 
he ended up reading every file the dis- 
trict had. The background has been 
a real asset in his work. 


Funnies from District 22 

The District 22 News carried several 
interesting items in the June issue. 
One tidbit concerns Joe Jackson, build- 
ing custodian for district headquarters, 
who retired June 20. “For several 
years Joe was caretaker of the San 
Felipe highway park and developed it 
into a real outdoor show place. Joe 
had a wire netting trap secreted in the 
San Felipe Creek flowing through the 
park and snared buckets full of golf 
balls driven into the creek by duffers 
on the golf course above the park. He 
gave the balls to his Highway friends 
who usually drove them right back 
into the creek.” 

And this one: 

“The ‘over-width’ department has 
been narrowed down somewhat with 


resignation of Darlene Leach. A gen- 
tleman once phoned and asked if our 


over-wide clerk was on duty. He be- 
came quite embarrassed when he 
realized how it sounded. Anyone 
knowing Darlene knows she is far from 
over-wide.” 


One of Ours 

A Texas Highway Department ex 
has made it big in Alaska. 

Cosby E. Steen, who worked for the 
Department in the late forties and 
early fifties, was recently named Com- 
missioner of the Alaska Department 
of Highways. He received his back- 


ground in highway work with the Cor- 
sicana Residency where he began as a 
rodman and became a senior party 
chief before he resigned in 1952. 
Steen received his BS in civil engineer- 
ing from Texas A&M in 1950. 


Shining Example 

Harlingen, Port Isabel, and Weslaco 
are top winners of their population 
categories in the two-year “Operation 
Shine,’ sponsored by the Valley 
Chamber of Commerce. McAllen and 
Edinburg were awarded special Cita- 
tions of Merit as runnersup. 

The contest was developed by the 
Valley Chamber to dress up the area 
for the anticipated influx of HemisFair 
and summer Olympic visitors. One 
of the judges for the contest was Bob 
Warner, assistant director, Travel and 
Information Division. 


The Computer Strikes Again 

The computers have taken their re- 
venge on Joe Ross. 

In the June issue we ran a poem 
Ross penned for Accounting Division. 
The poem pointed out that it still took 
seven days to get a pay check from 
Austin, even with fancy new com- 
puters. Bill Key, Accounting Division, 
wrote an answering poem (for the 
computer), had it typed on a green 
card that resembled a payroll check, 
and enclosed a statement of earnings 
and deduction. Net amount on the 
statement was minus $29.95. 

A secretary in El Paso delivered the 
check to Joe and told him she thought 
something was wrong with his check. 
He took the statement, studied it care- 
fully for several minutes, and then ex- 
claimed, “Well, those computers have 
done fouled up again.” He tried to 
hand the check back to the secretary 
but she told him to look at it. That’s 
when he discovered the poem and the 
joke. Ross said his wife seemed dis- 
mayed when he showed her the state- 
ment that evening, but she brightened 
perceptibly when she found it was a 
joke. 

Here’s the computer’s poem to Joe 
Ross, compliments of Bill Key. 

The payroll came to Austin, 


With your name in letters bold, 
To receive the modern treatment 


So far superior to the old. 


But the computer had heard you, 
And was grieved to its very core; 


That’s a hail of a lot! B. A. Thomas of the Tulia 
maintenance section stands in two feet of hail 
that fell just north of Edmonson June 9. Hail 
began falling at 7 a.m. and drifts were re- 
ported up to four feet deep, but by the time 
Thomas got there at 11 a.m. they had slumped 
to two feet. 


So with fiendish glee it 
wrote your check 

For an amount you might think 
poor. 


So, Joe Ross, here is your check 

Produced with machine acumen; 

You're apt to say “Ain’t 

Computers Grand 

But Most Certainly Inhuman!” 

There was one final message on the 
check: In addition, get his IOU in the 
amount of $29.95. 


Another Honor for Petry 

Herbert C. Petry Jr., Texas High- 
way Commissioner and oft-honored 
civic leader, has been selected to ap- 
pear in the 1968 edition of Communi- 
ty Leaders of America. Now serving 
his third term on the Commission, 
Petry was the youngest man ever 
elected president of Lions Internation- 
al. He received that honor in 1950. 
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The Sun Hes Riz 


OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


@ I am a native Texan and travel 


very much in this state. Recently I 
was in West Texas and to my dis- 
pleasure noticed the most gaudy, dis- 
tracting, distasteful roadside parks that 
could have ever been imagined. One 
was on the road between Presidio and 
Big Bend National Park and the other 
was between Van Horn and El Paso. 
They were wild psychedelic TEEPEES 
(sic) that looked like some kind of 
TOURIST TRAP and totally dis- 
tracted from the scenery. 
I have always been proud of Texas 
nice and numerous roadside parks — 
but I would rather there be none than 


to have these insults to taste and 


reality. 


As a taxpayer, | demand that oe 
be removed immediately. Please rec- — 


that they can find good, reasonable — 


accommodations in Uvalde, Sabinal, 
Castroville, and Hondo, all not too 


far from San Antonio. There is good — 
bus service, which is really nice for : 


ies that a ne all 


ognize these teepees (sic) as an error | ny © 
in judgement (sic) and have them > 


removed! 
R. R. Rice 
Austin 


e I was driving from Presidio to 
Big Bend on the El Camino del Rio 
road. About half way I came over a 
hill and came across a roadside park. 
I want to congratulate you on the most 
original park that is fitting to the 
country and scenery around it. The 
shade or shelters were in the form of 
Indian teepees (sic). There could be 
no better design. 

J. L. Boysen 
San Antonio 


@ We stopped at the Travel and In- 
formation Division at El Paso on 
Tuesday April 3. A card was given 
to us to mail after our visit to Texas. 
In the meantime, we would like to 
suggest that your employees inform 
tourists planning to attend HemisFair 
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fifty states represented. Thank you 
very much. If there is any charge 
please advise me. 
Mrs. Harry V. Dasha 
Columbus, Ohio 


e I want to commend your depart- 
ment and its personnel for their recent 
honest and courteous act. I was under 


the impression that 25 cents was re- 


_ this very honest act, and I felt i 


like to hae each of c our wonderful 


_ the map in our travels aro 


the state map the most accura 


quired for postage when I req 
a copy of Texas Travel Handboo 
I enclosed that amount when I 
my request. 
Subsequently, I fea t i 
booklet was free, and I was, 
ashamed to say, surprised to ha 
quarter returned to me, taped to 
inside of the booklet’s cover. My: 
and trust in people was rest 


not go unnoticed in light of xo) 


vey Committee 


o Thanks toe mailing us 
road map as a public service 


state to visit our children. 


up-to-date, and depend on 


guidance. James H. Sum: 
Freer - 


WANTED: DEAD OR ALIVE 


Bonnie and Clyde may have been 
a fun couple in the recent movie, but 
back in 1934 they were just a couple 
of “dirty rats” to the Texas Highway 
Department. 

The infamous pair was the object of 
a series of State Highway Department 
bulletins in April of 1934 after two 
highway patrolmen were gunned down 
mear Grapevine. At that time, the 
Highway Patrol was part of the High- 
way Department. 

The first of the bulletins was issued 
April 2, 1934, the day after State 
Highway Patrolmen E. B. Wheeler 
and N. D. Murphy were shot to death. 

“We have good reason to believe 
that the parties who did the killing 
were in a black Ford V-8 sedan with 
yellow wire wheels,”’said L. G. Phares, 


chief of the State Highway Patrol and 


writer of all the bulletins in the case. 
Even before movie prominence and 
television ads, the V-8 with yellow 


wire wheels was an established trade- 
mark of the kill-crazy pair. 

“We are also led to believe that the 
shooting was done by either Raymond 
Hamilton, Clyde Barrow, or Bonnie 
Parker,” Phares’ first bulletin con- 
tinued. Hamilton was a_Barrow- 
Parker sidekick. 

The bulletin said that Governor Ma 
Ferguson was offering a $500 reward 
for the killers — dead or alive. 

“I am taking the responsibility,” 
said Phares, “of supplementing this 
with a $1,000 reward.” 

He added: “As far as the Highway 
Department or the State Highway 
Patrol is concerned, we have no legis- 
lative appropriation or state funds out 
of which this reward could be paid; 
however, I am taking the responsibili- 
ty of seeing that it will be paid.” 

Phares got more specific in a sec- 
ond bulletin that same day. 

“Each of you boys write me im- 


mediately as to the amount that you 
would like to contribute to this fund,” 
he said. 

On April 6 Phares issued a third 
bulletin advising highway patrolmen 
that “until further advised you will 
not ride your motorcycle nor be seen 
on the highways in uniform. 

‘All of your time should be devoted 
toward apprehension of Clyde Bar- 
row, Bonnie Parker, and Raymond 
Hamilton, whom we believe are guilty 
of the murder of Patrolmen Wheeler 
and Murphy,” he said. 

The bulletin further advised that 
there were no available funds to pay 
the patrolmen for using their own cars 
and suggested that those working out 
of a town “where we maintain a di- 
vision office may be able to make 
some arrangement with the Division 
Engineer whereby he can furnish you 
transportation.” 

Phares urged extreme care in ap- 
prehending the suspects and closed 
with: “This is an opportune time for 
us to show the citizens of Texas that 
these dirty rats cannot kill a couple 
of our brother officers and get away 
with it.” 

Apparently, Bonnie and Clyde 
themselves became the chief suspects 
because in his last bulletin on April 10 
Phares said he was enclosing pictures 
of the pair. | 

“We are determined that these 
murderers be brought to justice. In 
the interest of humanity and for the 
future welfare and protection of this 
fine body of men, this must be done.” 

John Nations, director of Equip- 
ment and Procurement, recalled the 
Bonnie and Clyde episode. 

He said his division loaned the 
Motor Patrol 10 automobiles to help 
chase the pair. 

Nations said that after the patrol- 
men were killed, “We felt like we were 
part of it. You know, because we 
were all sort of in it together.” 

Nations remembers Bonnie and 
Clyde without glamour or affection. 

“They sure weren’t thought of as 
heroes then,” he said. @ 


Horseback riding is one of the favorite year-round activities in Palo Duro Canyon 
State Park. Here several horses from the riding stables rest in a corral between 
red canyon walls. Riders can explore portions of the canyon that are inaccessible 
by vehicle, ride cliff-side trails, and watch the multicolored walls change colors 
as the sun moves across the sky. Photograph by Jack Lewis. 


